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FREE: A right arm for you 


(any time you can use it!) 


N° STRINGS attached to this offer. 


The arm you see here belongs to an American Can 
“trouble-shooter.” He’ll gladly put it, his brains, and the 
technical skill of the entire organization at your disposal. 


Should you run into any mechanical difficulties — or 
food-processing headaches—pick up the telephone and call 
us. We'll have him come right over. Day after day he irons 
out many a technical quirk for canners. Will for you, too. 


But why wait for trouble before calling for a friendly 
hand to help? 


Far-seeing canners have been coming to us with their 
future plans and problems for modernizing and improving 


equipment and production methods. They are keenly in- 
terested in keeping abreast of the new competition to come. 


The wartime experience we’ve gained by supplying 
ingenious containers to the Services may be easily adapted 
to your new problems. Perhaps with some mighity inte:- 
esting results, too. 


Our representative is available any time. Call him, or 


write — 


American Can Compan.” 


230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Each and every planting at 


Washburn’s, even down to the 
planting of a single seed, is given 
a code number. 

Exhaustively detailed crop his- 
tories are built up of every plant- 
ing in trial grounds and all seed in 
increase fields. These histories 
make it possible to trace, by code 
numbers, the pedigrees and origin 
of every individual seed delivery. 

This thorough-going record of 
performance of seed, from its 
planting to its delivery and beyond, 
plays a vital part in helping assure 
quality seed for you. 

Outstanding performance by 


Washburn’s is obtained not by 
chance but by plan. 


This is the fourteenth of a series of advertise- 
ments showing that ‘“‘Performance by Washburn’s’’ 
covers every factor necessary for the production 
of high quality seed. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 


DOUBLE YOUR BOND BUYING Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
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@ WE'RE TRAINING BOMBARDIERS better 
today—with the help of a can of 
black powder. It’s used instead of 
TNT in dummy practice bombs. 
The bomb casings can be dropped 
over and over. Only the powder can 
is destroyed—turning into a flash ex- 
plosion of smoke that aerial cameras 
record. 
Someday soon cans will carry a 
different kind of powder for you... 
_powder that turns into milk! 
You'll just add water to it and 
shake. Instantly, you’ll have a nour- 
‘ ishing liquid that contains minerals 
and vitamins, and the taste of fresh 
milk. One pound of this powder 
makes about 414 quarts of milk! 


Today, powdered milk is going 
overseas in huge quantities. Tomor- 
row it will come to you in cans along 
with the fine condensed and evapo- 
rated milks you get today. Cans 
protect and preserve. 

To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills. That’s why 
as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental cans. 


CONTINENTAL 
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ded to Plant 78, 
Chicago * Ilinois 
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MEMO FOR BUSINESSMEN: We'll be glad to 
discuss present and future uses or improve- 
ments of your product or package. Write 
Dept. A, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York !7, 
N. Y., or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal. 
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LANNING FOR 1945—And we do not mean post- 
war planning, not after what we are now seeing 
on the Western front, and the danger our armies 

are now in. It must be planning to step up war 
preparations. 


The industry’s part in this big job was well illus- 
trated by the best man for such a consideration, Mr. 
Carlos Campbell, statistician for the National Canners 
Association. He gave this before the Convention of 
the Ohio Canners Association, and you will find it help- 
ful in your thinking. We could give you no better 
editorial. 


And we suggest that you read carefully another 
reproduced address “Labor At War,” given elsewhere 
in this issue. It will bring home to you the need for 
all America to awake to its danger—and get busy, as 
it never did before. You will want this information. 


Said Mr. Campbell: 


PLANS FOR 1945 PRODUCTION 
By CARLOS CAMPBELL, NCA 


The Government has asked the canning industry to pack about 
the same quantities of fruits and vegetables in 1945 as were 
packed in 1944. Canners are beginning to develop their 1945 
production plans to meet these goals. 1945 is now being viewed 
as another war year. In war-time canners do not have the 
freedom of action in developing their plants that they enjoy in 
peace-time. Under normal conditions the planned pack is the 
result. of canners individually appraising the prospects for the 
next vear and planning accordingly. Each canner may set a 
goal for himself, but there is no goal set up for the industry 
as a whole. 


In \,ar-time when the Government becomes one of the largest 
buyer of canned foods, the individual canners are not in a 
positi 1 to evaluate the Government requirements. Thus it is 
assun’ :d that the Government should set up the goals for pro- 
ductic . in war-time. This could be done by the Government in 
tithe: of two ways, first, by announcing the amount the Govern- 
ment vill buy from the canning industry and leave it to the 
indivi ual canners to plan their production to take care of the 
horm: civilian demand and also the Government requirements. 


The © 1er method is for the Government to establish production 
goals hat are designed to satisfy as nearly as possible all of 
the ¢ ilian and Government requirements for canned foods. 
The ( >vernment has as you know, adopted the latter course 
becau + it could not be assured the industry would increase its 
Produ ion sufficiently to meet the war-time requirements. 
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The goals for the first war year, 1942, called for a pack con- 
siderably larger than the industry had ever packed before. 
Actually for the twelve principal canned vegetables, the industry 
came through with a pack of 190 million cases which compared 
with an average of the five-year period, 1937-1941, of about 118 
million cases. This represented an increase of 61%. 


The 1942 program in effect called for maximum utilization of 
canning equipment and maximum effort on the part of the 
industry, and the industry is to be congratulated for the splen- 
did cooperation it has given in this program. The goals for 
1943 and 1944 were likewise considerably above normal produc- 
tion for the industry and the packs, although somewhat smaller 
than 1942 because of poorer growing conditions, were above the 
1937-1941 average by 44% and 36%, respectively. 

To increase the packs it was necessary first to induce the 
farmer to increase his acreage. This was accomplished through 
increased prices to the grower for canning crops. It was also 
necessary to maintain plants and equipment at a time when 
materials were extremely scarce and could be obtained only by 
priority ratings. The problem of obtaining sufficient labor 
appeared many times to be almost insurmountable. 


SUPPORT PROGRAM—The War Food Administration is the Gov- 
ernment agency that is responsible for adequate supplies of food 
during war-time. Because of this responsibility and because it 
was realized that the industry was being asked to increase its 
production in the face of extreme difficulties, WFA established 
a program designed to assist the industry in reaching the goals 
established by the Government. The WFA support program is 
a part of the general program designed to raise the production 
of canned foods to meet the overall requirements. This support 
program is made up of five parts or objectives: 


1. Production goals—These goals are calculated by adding 
together the requirements of the various Government agencies, 
including the Armed Forces, Lend-Lease requirements, ete., and 
the estimated needs for the civilian population. Frequently the 
addition of these requirements gave a figure that was higher 
than the industry could produce. Thus, in establishing the goal 
the potential capacities of the plants had to be taken into ac- 
count and goals established accordingly. 


2. The goals which are expressed in cases, were divided by 
average yields in cases per acre, and thus acreage goals are 
determined. 


3. Grower support prices are established. These prices are 
set at that level which is estimated by WFA would induce 
farmers to contract or grow the required acreage. 


4. In order to insure that this planted production would all be 
processed, the program urges that all of the acreage required 
to meet the goals be contracted by canners. 


a 
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5. Since it was realized that there are so many uncontrollable 
factors in this support program, WFA offers to buy surplus 
production from canners at a price designed to cover the can- 
ner’s cost of production only. 


TEAM WORK—The support program attempts to tie in the 
agencies, the grower, canner, and the Government, in such a 
manner as to require each to assume its responsibility. In other 
words, the program is based on the assumption that the grower 
will contract to plant the required acreage if the canner will 
agree to pay the support price, and the pack goals will be 
realized if the canner agrees by contract to process the raw 
product produced from the acreage grown by the farmer. If 
the resulting pack because of abnormal yields, is higher than 
the goals, or if the Government requirements turn out to be 
less than those included in the goals, the War Food Administra- 
tion offers to buy such part of the surplus as canners are willing 
to sell at cost. 


In order to effectuate this program, WFA requires certain 
evidence that the program be carried out by both canners and 
growers. The State AAA committees must certify to WFA that 
canners have contracted with growers to pay the support price. 
Only canners who are thus certified may sell surpluses to WFA. 
The program contains no similar device for insuring that the 
grower will carry out his part as planned. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that the support price will be sufficient inducement for the 
grower to plant the acreage and to deliver his crop to the 
canner. There is no penalty if the grower chooses to sell any 
part of his contracted production in some other market nor 
does the program provide any reward for the grower to deliver 
all to the canner with whom he has contracted. Furthermore, 
the program has no provision for forcing the canner to take all 
of the production except to require a written contract with the 
grower. It is assumed by WFA that if all of the acreage is 
covered by such contracts the canner will accept and process 
the usable portion of the crop produced from such contracted 
acreage. WFA feels that it is under an implied obligation to 
the growers of canning crops to see that there is a market for 
those crops and is constantly fearful of surplus production 
developing that will not be handled by canners in the territory 
where the surplus develops. For this reason, WFA has tried 
to discourage open market production of canning crops and to 
force growers to contract for all their acreage. There has, 
however, been no effective method developed for either penalizing 
growers for not contracting or rewarding growers for contract- 
ing. WFA has made some attempts to enforce their require- 
ment for written contracts by penalizing the canner, hoping that 
the canner will in turn refuse to buy on the open market and 
thus force growers to contract. 


SUBSIDIES—The subsidy program has frequently been confused 
with the support program of WFA. This is due in part to the 
fact that WFA has used the subsidy as a means of enforcing the 
support program. Only canners who are certified under the 
support program are eligible to receive subsidy payments. The 
subsidy program in fact became necessary because OPA would 
not reflect all of the grower support price in the price of canned 
vegetables. The 1944 support price for sweet corn was 182% 
of the 1935-1939 average. In the case of tomatoes and snap 
beans the support price for 1944 was 204% of the 1935-1939 
average, and for peas 163% of that base. The Government is 
faced with the problem of either permitting the price of canned 
foods to rise high enough to cover the increased costs of raw 
product or to hold the support prices to growers to a much 
lower level. Because of the “hold-the-line” order of April 8, 
1943, the OPA could not increase the canner’s price. Thus the 
goals of production of canned vegetables could be reached only 
by a subsidy payment that would give the farmers the difference 
between the price reflected in the canned ceilings and the sup- 
port price necessary to stimulate the required production. 


Owing to advances in wages and other labor costs which could 
not, because of the hold-the-line order, be reflected in the can- 


ner’s ceiling, there has been considerable agitation to sub» dize 
increased labor costs as well as the increased costs of raw 
vegetables. The subsidy program for 1944 for the prin ipal 
vegetables was designed to cover the difference between uch 
costs as could be reflected in the canner’s ceiling prices under 
the hold-the-line order, and the ceiling price that was calcu ated 
by OPA to reflect all of these costs. By this change the su! sidy 
payment became more nearly a consumer subsidy than it was 
in 1943 when the amount of the subsidy payment was determined 
by the increase in the raw product cost only. 


There is no indication that these principles of the support 
and subsidy programs will be materially altered in 1945. There 
may, however, be some alterations of the details. The War Food 
Administration welcomes any constructive suggestions that can- 
ners may have that will aid in the development of these pro- 
grams for 1945, because it is recognized that canners are more 
intimately acquainted with many of the problems that will arise 
in connection with the 1945 production program. 


The tentative goals that have been announced by WFA may 
or may not be correct. Canners do not have access to the infor- 
mation necessary to pass judgment on the size of the goals since 
the goals depend to a considerable degree on Government re- 
quirements. The expression of these goals in terms of acreage 
that should be planted is merely a reflection of the goals and 
average yields. 


Both of these, however, are merely guides to be followed by 
canners in planning their 1945 production, and are not quotas. 
That is, they are not quotas in the sense that the Government 
set-aside order fixes a quota to be reserved for the Government. 
They may, however, be taken into account to some extent in the 
process of certification. 


The problem of determining the grower support price that 
will bring forth production to reach these goals is one with 
which the canner should be most familiar. WFA has announced 
a reduction of 50c a ton for sweet corn. This is an average 
reduction for the United States. No information is available 
at this time as to how that will affect the support price in Ohio. 
But assuming there would be a 50c reduction in Ohio, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether or not the goal of 96% of last year’s 
acreage could be obtained at that price. There is also the more 
practical question of how the support price should be broken 
down for the different varieties of sweet corn. 


In the case of tomatoes the same support price as in 1944 is 
being recommended. Because of the short crop of both corn 
and tomatoes in Ohio last year, the reaction of growers to these 
prices may be different than is assumed by the Washington office 
of WFA. Thus, it is important that canners individually be 
given an opportunity to meet with the State AAA committee and 
develop a workable program that can be recommended to WFA 
in Washington. 


SURPLUS SUPPORT PRICES—Canners should also have a vital 
interest in the floor price support program or that part « ‘ the 
support program in which WFA offers to buy surplus p: »duc- 
tion from the canner at a price which represents approxi: ately 
cost. This phase of the program will be particularly imp. tant 
when the requirements of the Armed Forces are cut bac. and 
the differences are thrown onto the civilian market. Th. par- 
ticular interest in this phase of the program centers arou | the 
ultimate disposition of canned foods purchased by WFA. _ nder 
the present program these stocks are to be resold to the c: \ners 
but ultimately the consuming trade-must absorb the b. k of 
them. Thus it cannot be assumed that the problem arising from 
surpluses is entirely solved by the Government’s offer ‘ buy 
them. The greatest value to the canner is probably t! t by 
this method of handling surpluses a more orderly distri «tion 
may be achieved and that the shock may be cushioned orre- 
spondingly. 
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LABOR AT WAR 


Cooperation solved 1944 Labor problem—Tribute paid to committee—The overall War Man. 
power Problem—tThe need for production to supply our fighting fronts described. 


The Ohio Canners’ Association, early 
this year, recognized that of all the prob- 
lems brought to the industry as a result 
of the war, shortage of manpower would 
be the real bottleneck. Having deter- 
mined that this problem was certain to 
arise, your president, Mr. George Wen- 
ger, decided that the industry itself must 
do something about it. He appointed a 
Labor Committee of the Ohio Canners’ 
Association, with Mr. Luke Beckman as 
chairman, to organize and plan toward 
the solution of the manpower problem. 


I want to tell this convention that this 
Labor Committee did a most excellent 
job. Not only did they organize recruit- 
ment campaigns for labor, but they pro- 
vided a clearing agency with whom our 
WMC Rural Industries representative 
could work. I suppose most of you are 
aware of the radio programs, posters, 
hand bills, newspaper advertising and 
the like that were used by both our 
agency and your committee. These were. 
practical cooperative programs, worked 
out together. 


As a matter of fact, the contribution 
of the canning industry to the war effort 
during this 1944 season has been out- 
standing. Perhaps the prime example 
of your achievement in Ohio is the fact 
that the total pack of tomatoes and to- 
mato products in 1944 exceeded all pre- 
vious records. You certainly are to be 
congratulated. 


We have learned many things since we 
met together a year ago. One of the 
most important things we have learned is 
that if we work together we can over- 
come our manpower problems and both 
get our jobs done. We tried diligently 
to do our part of the job, to fulfill our 
commitments to you so that your man- 
power problems would be met—whether 
it was reeruiting women workers or 
bringing in more Prisoners-of-War. May 
I say to the Ohio Canners’ Association 
that we of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion ve grateful to you and your Labor 
Comn 'ttee for your cooperation in get- 
ting t .e job done. And our special thanks 
to th ministers, school teachers, busi- 
ness nd professional men and women, 


house -ives, and school children who 
helpe All of us, working together, 
helpe’ you make the 1944 packing season 
a succ oss. 

As » the future, I will make no pre- 
dictio s as to the manpower situation be- 
cause hat depends on what happens on 


our b -tle fronts. I am convinced, how- 
ever, iat whatever the problem may be, 
if we -ontinue to cooperate as we have 
durin; this past year, any manpower 
proble 1» we could foresee can be solved. 
We aie ready to sit down with you and 
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By E. L. KEENAN 
Ohio State Manpower Director 


In an Address before The Ohio Canners’ 
Association, December 12, 1944 


your committee at your convenience, to 
map out the 1945 recruitment program. 
I assure you, as I did last year, that we 
of the War Manpower Commission will 
do our utmost. 


THIS WAR 


With your permission I would like to 
devote the remainder of the time allotted 
me to discuss the overall War Manpower 
problem as we see it today. Right now 
most of the manpower problems here at 
home are caused by two things: first, a 
few weeks ago many of our people cam> 
to believe that the war was about over 
and they were no longer needed to pro- 
duce the war materials and foodstuffs; 
and, second, because of the speed of our 
successes in the war we are using more 
guns, planes, tanks, and tires than was 
anticipated and we are facing actual 
shortage in these materials. 


Let us hope that we have all been 
purged of any false optimism we felt by 
the announcement a little more than two 
weeks ago that ammunition was being 
rationed on the Western front. Ammu- 
nition being rationed on the Western 
front!! A startling fact. Let us look 
behind it, draw upon facts recently made 
available and see about where we are on 
the military front today. That will tell 
us where we are on the production front 
here at home, and from that we can de- 
duce where we are on the manpower 
front. 


The rapid pace of our advance in 
Europe and the Pacific has created a 
sharply increased need for many items 
of equipment. Our overseas commanders 
are now in the position of having to ob- 
tain this equipment at once or reduce the 
force of their offensives. We are ahead 
of our military timetables. To keep 
ahead we must move our production 
timetables forward and get from our fac- 
tories today material that was scheduled 
for later delivery. 


OUR NEEDS—The need is particularly 
great for ammunition for our heavy ar- 
tillery and our mortars. Our comman- 
ders in every theater of war are demand- 
ing more than we can give them at our 
present rate of production. 


Our troops on the Western Front alone 
are firing more artillery ammunition 


than we are currently producing, and 
they will have to fire much more before 
they break through the fortifications of 
the Siegfried Line and fight their way 
to Berlin. Every minute, day and night, 
they fire more than two tons of steel at 
the Germans. During a two-week period 
in the fighting around Aachen, the 105- 
mm howitzers of the First Army alone 
fired more than 300,000 rounds, and 
Aachen would have fallen sooner if they 
had had more ammunition to throw at 
the enemy. 


On the other side of the world the de- 
mand is equally insistent. General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces on Leyte are using more 
artillery ammunition this month than 
they used in all of the past 16 months 
combined. They recently radioed for five 
extra shiploads of heavy artillery am- 
munition—50,000 tons extra—at a time 
when every other theater was stepping 
up its requirements. 


They need these shells so badly over- 
seas that we don’t even wait for them to 
get cool at the loading plant before they 
are on their way. In the case of eight- 
inch shells for our great “Black Panther” 
guns, we are operating 18 days from the 
machine tool to the firing line, in com- 
parison with a normal lag of six months 
between production and use. We are even 
using air transport in some cases to 
speed the delivery of these shells to the 
front. When you consider that one such 
shell, when packed for shipment, weighs 
400 pounds, it is obvious that we can 
never blow down the West Wall with the 
quantity we can send by plane. 


The war is speeding up,—on the West- 
ern front, on the Pacific front over 
Tokyo. Americans are running into bat- 
tle, riding into battle, sailing into battle, 
flying into battle, in numbers and at 
speeds no war has ever known,—no en- 
emy has ever felt. 


The war is speeding up! Less than 
two years ago Admiral Halsey was hold- 
ing out with one aircraft carrier. To- 
day there are over a hundred American 
carriers in the Pacific, carrying the war 
ever nearer the Japanese homeland. 


The war is speeding up! Two years 
ago General Eisenhower had not set foot 
on occupied land. Today our troops sweep 
through two continents. We have liber- 
ated Rome and Paris. Everywhere Amer- 
ican forces are moving forward. 

Everywhere American forces are mov- 
ing forward and moving faster. We are 
using machines and implements in quan- 
tities which confound our enemies. The 
sheer weight of our weapons is being 
used to save the lives of our men,—weap- 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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NEW YORK CANNERS ELECT NAEYE 


Make progress in establishing Canners School—Discuss 
factors affecting ‘45 production. 


Handicapped by heavy snows through- 
out the entire Western New York State, 
the Association of New York State Can- 
ners, Inc., held its Fifty-ninth Annual 
Meeting at Rochester, December 14 and 
15, and elected Peter J. Naeye of Marion 
Canning Company, President of the As- 
sociation to succeed Harold F. Patterson 
of the Lyndonville Canning Company. 


TRAINING SCHOOL—During the year Mr. 
Patterson had appointed a committee to 
investigate the possibility of establishing 
a technical training school for the young 
men already in the canning industry, or 
for those who want to become canners. 
Fern L. Shannon was. selected to head 
this committee and reported on investiga- 
tions made by his committee and of meet- 
ings held during the past summer. 

It was found that two institutions are 
at the present time offering such a 
course. Massachusetts State College of- 
fers a training program in food preser- 
vation sufficient to meet the need of a 
general education and training for tech- 
nical work in the food industries, includ- 
ing production, research and teaching. 


The Oregon State College offers a four 
year course in their School of Agricul- 
ture under the heading of Food Indus- 
tries. Their aim is to train students in 
the fields of canning, preserving, dehy- 
drating and the by-products of these in- 
dustries, and for services such as buyers 
of raw materials, salesmen, food inspec- 
tors, food chemists and food research 
workers. 


The committee met with Dr. Wilson of 
the New York Dept. of Education and 
with Dr. Galbraeth, Director of the New 
York Technical and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, located at Morrisville, New York, 
last June 9, to discuss the possibilities of 
establishing a school at the Institute. It 
was found that a large amount of can- 
ning equipment in good condition is al- 
ready on hand, having been acquired 
from the NYA Center at Hartwick. But 
it develops that it will not be possible to 
inaugurate a long two year course at this 
time for the reasons: 1—Plans for new 
buildings for housing and teaching are 
not complete, along with the non-availa- 
bility of materials or labor for such a 
building project. 2—Not enough young 
men are now available that will warrant 
a sufficiently large student body for such 
a course. It was, therefore, decided that 
this phase of the project would have to 
await the outcome of the war. The In- 
stitute will, however, offer as a start for 
this school year a short course designed 
for such employes as individual canners 
may select from their present organiza- 
tion. The course will be given at the 
Institute located at Morrisville, New 
York, and will be for two weeks’ dura- 
tion, probably in the month of February. 


It will cover three subjects: 1—Instru- 
ment control, including retort operation. 
2—Motor maintenance. 3—Millrighting. 
Representatives of the Research De- 
partments of the American and Conti- 
nental Can Companies will divide the 
discussion of the theory of the practice of 
the retort operation and a representative 
of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company will 
discuss retort operation in glass packing. 
MANPOWER—Talks were heard by dif- 
ferent manpower officials and it was 
agreed that about the same labor will be 
required in 1945 as in 1944, and the same 
sources of supply will be used. 
GOVERNMENT NEEDS—William Vaughn 
from the Office of the Quartermaster 


General in Washington said that the 
various procurement agencies now under- 
stand and appreciate the canning indus- 
try more than they ever have in the past, 
and he said that he could not see at this 
time that Government requirements for 
1945 would be much less than heretofore, 
for Government needs show no signs of 
shrinking. He urged the canners to place 
their orders for V-Boxes promptly and 
said that the pro-coating program will 
be stepped up considerably. 

The Association agreed to admit into 
their membership packers of frozen foods 
with dues set at 1/150c per pound. 


THE ELECTION 

In addition to the election of Peter 
Naeye as President, S. K. Farrar of 
Comstock Canning Corporation, Newark, 
was elected Vice-President; and C. W. 
McLean, Rood & McLean Food Products 
Corporation, Westfield, Treasurer. 

Directors elected for three years in- 
clude: L. F. Long, William Frey, and Ed 
Burns. 


MINNESOTA CANNERS 
GET DOWN TO BUSINESS 


Adopt resolutions in support of the '45 Production Program— 
Favor a Machinery Exhibit for the National Meeting. 


Meeting at the Radison Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, December 14, the 
Minnesota Canners Association carefully 
weighed the various factors that enter 
into 1945 production and heard addresses 
by prominent Government officials and 
others bearing on these subjects. 

MANPOWER—Anxious to fulfill the pro- 
duction program for 1945 that has been 
assigned to them by the War Food Ad- 
ministration, and due to the continuing 
loss of manpower to the armed forces 
and war industries, a resolution was 
passed giving special thanks to WFA and 
its local representatives for the generous 
help given in securing Mexican Nation- 
als, Jamaicans and other workers, and 
asked for definite assurance of the num- 
ber of such workers that will be avail- 
able in 1945. The Army and other agen- 
cies handling prisoners of war were also 
thanked and their cooperation sought for 
the 1945 season. 

SUPPORT PRICES—The Association went 
on record as favoring a continuation of 
the same support prices for peas and 
corn in 1945 as for 1944, feeling that 
such prices are necessary if the desired 
acreage is to be secured and production 
maintained at the rate requested for 
1945. 


CEILING PRICES—Members of the Asso- 
ciation were much perturbed about the 
lateness in announcing ceiling prices for 
the 1944 packs and passed a resolution 
requesting that these be issued in 1945 
well in advance of the date when the 
packs begin so that plans can be properly 
formulated. 


STATISTICS—It was the consensus of 
opinion,that data collected by the Bureau 
of the Census and by the Office of Price 
Administration and other Government 
agencies with respect to stocks in whole- 
salers hands need no longer be withheld 
for reasons of security but rather be 
made available to the industry so that 
canners may be able to base their actions 
with regard to merchandising and pro- 
duction policies and a resolution was, 
therefore, adopted that the Secretary of 
the Association convey a proposal to the 
Committee on Statistics of the National 
Canners Association to consider and ree- 
ommend the continued collection and 
prompt reporting of wholesale stocks of 
canned foods by the Department of 
Commerce. 


FAVOR MACHINERY EXHIBIT—The ques- 
tion of the holding of a machinery ex- 
hibit in connection with the nnual 
Meeting of the National Canners Ass0- 
ciation was discussed and it wos the 
feeling that many canners attendi: g the 
meeting desire to contact their su_ pliers 
of equipment, seed, cases, labels, etc. 
during free time. For the pa: two 
years there has been no such exhi! ‘t and 
the Association went on record as _— avor- 
ing a proposal to NCA that some al- 
rangement be made in 1945 where vy the 
supply men may have limited sp’ ce al- 
loted to them in the headquarter’ hotel 
in order that the canners migh meet 
with them for an exchange of id \4s. 

Another record attendance was estab- 
lished and the addresses of the rious 
speakers were enthusiastically re -eived. 
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must be quick action... materials for 
charging fire-fighting apparatus must be avail- 
j able for instant use. 


That is why Cole Laboratories, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., package their Foam Liquid and Speed - 
Foam Drench in Crown cans. Completely protected 
by Crown cans, Cole products are kept laboratory- 

; fresh ... always ready for life—and property- 
saving service. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA 
y Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


ROUNTREE SUCCEEDS 
LOVEGREN 


Colonel George V. Rountree of the 
Chicago accounting firm bearing his 
name, will succeed Carl N. Lovegren (re- 
signed) as head of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Section, Processed Foods Division 
of OPA. Colonel Rountree has had ex- 
tensive experience in the canning busi- 
ness, having specialized in canners’ ac- 
counts for a long number of years. 


ONARGA GETS AWARD 


Latest WFA “A” Award goes to the 
workers and personnel of the Onarga 
(Ill.) Canning Company in recognition 
of outstanding production records and 
cooperation in carrying out the War 
Food Program. 


MAINE CANNERS ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Canners Association held at Portland, 
Maine, December 11, Clinton W. Davis 
was reelected President. Other officers 
elected include Karl C. Soule, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and F. Webster Browne, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


FARM BUREAU BACKS 
GRADE LABELING 


At the recent convention of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation a_ resolution 
was adopted endorsing grade labeling “as 
necessary to efficient consumer purchas- 
ing, as well as a protection against 
frauds.” It was also agreed to urge legis- 
lation to make grade labeling mandatory. 


GAMSE EMPLOYEES RECEIVE 
WAR BONDS 


All of the many factory and office em- 
ployes of the Gamse Lithographing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, were this year pre- 
sented with a War Bond as a Christmas 
gift, the presentation being made by the 
company President, Herman Gamse. In 
addition some 14 or 15 executives of the 
company received bonus checks, some of 
which were in substantial amounts. The 
company enjoyed a very successful year, 
and even in consideration of paper short- 
ages and other materials, and a shortage 
of manpower, they were able to meet the 
demands of their customers. 


USWGA SETS DATES 


United States Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation has decided upon an annual meet- 
ing to be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 29, 30 and 31, 
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HUENINK JOINS CHEF- 
BOY-AR-DEE 


On December 1, 1944, Donald J. Hue- 
nink became associated with Chef Boy- 
Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc., Milton, 
Pennsylvania, in the capacity of plant 
manager. Mr. Huenink is well known 
in the canning industry throughout the 
United States, having been associated 
with the research department of Conti- 
nental Can Company, Inc., since 1935. 
When he left Continental, he was in com- 
plete charge of meat food products and 
army rations. Before assuming those 
duties, he was in charge of customer ser- 
vice in the eastern states. Mr. Huenink 
is considered a valuable addition to the 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee production staff, which 
has developed plans for large scale pro- 
duction of its civilian products after the 
war. 


DULANY APPOINTED 
NCA TRUSTEE 


Ralph O. Dulany, John H. Dulany & 
Son, Fruitland, Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed a Trustee of National Canners 
Association’s Pension Fund to succeed 
the late Harry L. Cannon. 


NO OLD GUARD MEETING 


Secretary Sam Gorsline has announced 
that after a canvass of the membership 
it has been decided that the annual Old 
Guard Dinner, usually held at the Na- 
tional Convention, be foregone until after 
the war. Present Old Guard officers will 
continue in office. 


NEW CITRUS PLANT READY 


The new citrus plant of the recently 
formed Citrus Products Division of 
Russell-Black & Company at Plant City, 
Florida, will be ready to begin operations 
early in January, it has been announced. 
The plant has a capacity of from 800,000 
to 1,000,000 boxes of fruit per season, 
with equipment capable of turning out 
700 cans of juice per minute, using the 
flash sterilization method, which proc- 
esses juice at 250° F. for two seconds. 
The new plant will operate under Con- 
tinuous Inspection Service of the USDA 
and carry U. S. grade labels. 


A USE FOR ASPARAGUS BUTS 


Three scientists, Leo Kline, L. R. 
McDonald, and Hans Lineweaver of the 
Western Regional Laboratory at Albany, 
California, have found that juice pressed 
from waste asparagus buts can be used 
as a culture medium, and for its pro- 
teinase which has uses in the brewing, 
textile and other industries. 
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NORTHWEST FREEZERS ELECT 
MOFFETT 


S. A. Moffett of the company bearing 
his name at Seattle, Washington, was 
elected President of the Northwest Fro- 
zen Foods Association at the annual 
meeting held at Seattle, December 5 and 
6. Other officers elected include: F. J, 
Becker, Gresham Berry Growers, Vice- 
President; Edgar M. Burns, Portland, 
Oregon, Secretary. Mr. Burns is accept- 
ing the office only in a temporary capa- 
city and will retire when a full time 
secretary can be engaged. 

The Board of Directors include: N. A. 
Cedergreen, Cedergreen Brothers, Wenat- 
chee, Washington; J. E. Watson, Boze- 
man Canning Company, Mount Vernon, 
Washington; A. B. Chappel, R. D. Bodle 
Company, Seattle; A. L. Reiling, Birds 
Eye-Snider, Hillsboro, Oregon; T. E. 
McCaffray, National Fruit Canning Com- 
pany, Seattle; J. R. Agen, R. S. Juh- 
nichen, Washington Packers, Sumner, 
Washington; President S. A. Moffett; 
and Vice-President F. J. Becker. 


WILSON HEADS CONTINENTAL 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 


R. V. Wilson has been appointed direc- 
tor of customer service of Continental 
Can Company’s research department, 
succeeding Mr. L. F. Pratt who has re- 
signed to take a position with Hunt 
Brothers of Hayward, California, accord- 
ing to A. L. Malone, general manager of 
the research department. Mr. Wilson 
was formerly manager of general line 
customer service. 

Mr. Wilson joined Continental in 1928, 
specializing in solder and flux research. 
From 1929 to 1932 he was in charge of 
special process development, including 
vacuum and gas packing of fruits, vege- 
tables and frozen foods. Thereafter, he 
was progressively in charge of manufac- 
turing development and general line 
packaging, chief of the general line sec- 
tion, and manager of general line custo- 
mer service. 


RESUME DATE IMPORT 


The first shipments of imported dates 
to reach the American market since early 
in 1941 arrived at an eastern port this 
week, and are being distributed in the 
New York and New England territory. 

Limited additional shipments are re- 
ported afloat for American ports. 


EAST TEXAS CANNERS ELECT 
DORMAN 


W. A. Dorman, Tyler, was ele ted 
President of the East Texas Can ers 
Association, Inc., at the Annual Me« ing 
held at Tyler on December 16. © her 
officers elected include Fred W. Gr ves, 
Jacksonville, 1st Vice-President; C. W. 
Brodie, Carthage, 2nd Vice-President; 
and Roy E. Small, Tyler, Secre‘:ry- 
Treasurer. 
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TAYLOR MOTOSTEEL DIAPHRAGM VALVE 


TAYLOR INDICATING CONTROLLER 


STEAM SUPPLY 


TAYLOR INDICATING CONTROLLER 


ouT <— | 
IN 
LINE 
) 
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WATER TANK MOTOR 7 VACUUM TANK \ 
ENCLOSED REDUCING VALVE 
OVERFLOW 


Automatie Controls Govern 


CRCO Pre-Heaters 


The CRCO Pre-Heater system of control will maintain final juice temperature pre- 
cisely at the desired point. 1t will hold the temperature closely, even during stop- 
page of flow. Small fluctuations in steam pressure normally do not cause more 
than a degree or two change in output temperature. 


Exact juice temperature results in uniformly 
high quality, maintenance of flavor, steam saving, 
complete elimination of manual operation and also 
minimizes danger of “‘burning on.” 


The entire temperature control system is furnish- 
ed completely mounted and connected, ready for 
operation on each single CRCO Pre-Heater and for 
each unit of the CRCO Double or Combination 
Pre-Heater. 


For additional information about the CRCO 
Vacuum Steam Type Continuous Flow Pre-Heaters, 
consult your nearest CRCO Representative, or 
write direct. 


THE BEST CHISH Vi ‘DER 
Niagara Fable New York 
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BROKER PAMPHLET OUT 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
this week issued a special booklet on 
“Fundamentals of the Food Brokers’ Re- 
tail Merchandising Service.” 

The booklet was prepared by the 
broker-relations committee of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., in co- 
operation with the grocery conference 
committee of the National Food Brokers’ 
Association. 

In a letter distributed to the trade 
with the pamphlet, William F. Wolf, 
secretary of the brokers’ organization, 
says: “Legitimate Food Brokers ordi- 
narily represent several manufacturers 
in the same market. As a result the food 
broker knows more about buyers and 
their problems than any manufacturer’s 
own salesman can ever hope to know. 
The food broker enjoys greater confi- 
dence and is therefore able to serve his 
manufacturers more capably and at 
somewhere from one-fifth to one-sixth as 
much cost as a processor could do it for 
himself. 

“Now the postwar era is bringing 
further refinements of the distribution 
system requiring that successfully mer- 
chandise food products be promoted at 
the retail level. 

“It is logical that food brokers can 
provide the most efficient service in that 
respect and, in addition to their usual 
representation, at proportionately low 
cost to their principals through a division 
of manpower and expense across the 
same retail coverage.” 


WFA OFFERS CANNED 
POTATOES 


The War Food Administration an- 
nounces the contemplated sale of 32,628 
cases of canned, slice, white potatoes, of 
the 1943 pack, and packed twenty-four 
No. 246 tins to the case, located at the 
Capital Company Warehouse, Royers- 
ford, Pennsylvania. There are also 500 
cans uncased offered with this lot. The 
commodity was packed by the Cherokee 
Products Company of Haddock, Georgia 
and Georgia Canning Co., Wayside, 
Georgia. 

Ten to 20 per cent of the cans show 
slight to severe rust and some swellers 
and leakers are indicated. 

The potatoes are offered for sale to 
wholesalers, processors, chain and retail- 
owned warehouses and other normal 
trade channels and bids must be _ sub- 
mitted by 3:00 P.M. on January 4, 1945. 

Further information may be obtained 
at the Procurement and Price Support 
Office of the War Food Administration, 
150 Broadway, New York City, Tele- 
phone: Rector 2-4720, Extension 71 or 
29. 


NOTICE 


The Baker Canning Co., Theresa, Wis., has 
sold its Dundas, Wis. factory. Beginning 
January 1 all mail, express, and freight for 
the Baker Canning Co. should be sent to 
the head office at Theresa, Wis. 
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CANNED CORN STOCKS 


Civilian stocks of canned sweet corn in 
canners hands on December 1, 1944, are 
shown below as 8,007,058 actual cases 
equivalent to 7,495,000 cases basis No. 
2’s, according to the National Canners 
Association’s Division of Statistics. These 
compare with December 1, 1943, civilian 
stocks of 11,221,000 cases, equivalent No. 
2’s, as reported to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

The civilian supply of canned corn 
from the 1944 pack is estimated at 17,- 
800,000 cases, equivalent No. 2’s, com- 
pared with the civilian supply from the 
1943 pack of 22,800,000 cases. 

The following report is based on re- 
ports from canners who packed about 88 
per cent of the 1944 pack, together with 
estimates for those not reporting. 


Eastern States Cases 
Cream Style White 155,508 
Cream Style Golden 941,251 
Whole Grain Golden 362,647 
Whole Grain White 77,875 

Total Eastern 1,537,281 

Western States 
Cream Style White. 730,571 
Cream Style Golden 2,178,775 
Whole Grain Golden 3,464,273 
Whole Grain White 96,158 

Total Western 6,469,777 

Total United States 8,007,058 


CANNED PEAS STOCKS 


The total civilian stocks of canned peas 
on December 1, 1944, are shown below as 
4,843,457 actual cases, equivalent 4,921,- 
000 cases basis No. 2’s. Shipments dur- 
ing the month of November, 1944, were 
1,901,667 actual cases, as reported by the 
National Canners Association’s Division 
of Statistics. These compare with De- 
cember 1, 1943, civilian stocks of 9,523,- 
000 cases, equivalent No. 2’s, and ship- 
ments during the month of November 
1948, of 2,875,000 cases, equivalent No. 
2’s, as reported to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

The civilian supply of canned peas 
from the 1944 pack is estimated at 17,- 
800,000 cases, equivalent No. 2’s, com- 
pared with the civilian supply from the 
1943 pack of 28,400,000 cases. 

The report shown below lists actual 
cases and is based on reports from can- 
ners covering about 88 per cent of stocks, 
together with estimates for those not re- 
porting. Stocks of Alaskas in Middle 
Atlantic States are larger than reported 
for November 1, hence minus shipments 
are shown. 

Civilian Shipments 


Civilian Stocks during 
December 1, 1944 November, 1944 


N. Y. and Me.: Cases Cases 
Alaskas 1,589 
437,276 182,071 

Mid-Atlantic: 

203,701 —51,176 
36,405 27,554 

Mid-West: 

1,060,125 569,279 
Sweets see 1,259,960 599,553 

Western 
152,670 75,718 
1,693,320 497,079 

Total U. S 
1,416,496 595,410 
3,426,961 1,306,257 
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LABEL REDESIGNED 


Tri-Valley Packing Association has ie- 
designed its well-known “Cock o’the 
Walk” canned foods label. 

The new label stresses the U. S. Con- 
tinuous Inspection operation of Tri- 
Valley, and Government grading. 


NORTHWEST CANNERS 
TO MEET 


After calling off the annual meeting, 
which had been scheduled for early in 
January, the Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation has now decided to hold a busi- 
ness meeting at the Gearhart Hotel, 
Gearhart, Oregon, on January 18 and 19. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 10, 1945—Business Meet- 
ing, Utah Canners Association, Ogden, 
Utah. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


JANUARY 18-19, 1945 — Business 
Meeting, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


JANUARY 22-24, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 4-8, 1945—Annual Food 
Processors Conference and Meeting of 
National Canners Association, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1945—28th An- 
nual Meeting, Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 6-7, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


MAY 21-23, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 


MAY 29-31, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
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UNTREATED SEEDS 


SPERGON TREATED 


bigger 


Unbiased experi- 
Cr O = ment station tests 
prove that vege- 
table seeds treated 
with Spergon, the 


long-lasting seed protectant, produce increased 


stands and yields over untreated seeds. Safe, sure, | 


compatible with inoculants, self-lubricating. It 


Spergon 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE PROVEN SEED PROTECTANT 


for complete information and distributors’ names write 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
1230 Sixth Avenue Rockefeller Center New York 20, N. Y. 


ARTISTIC 


DOELLER 
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The teachings of sixty years’ 
experience in the design and 
manufacture of machines are 
offered inour equipment. All 
machines are manufactured 


under a rigid system of jigs and 


templates. Materials that enter 


into the manufacture are care- 
fully selected for durable and 


efficient service. 


WARRANT 
of QUALITY 


MACHINE C0. 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS: 


: 
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HINTS ON ADVERTISING 


Watch for ‘’plus services’'—Some examples—advertising is selling, but don't be '‘sold’’—Use 
your experience and common sense—By BETTER PROFITS. 


In the months to come you will be 


solicited by many representatives of vari- 


ous advertising media, all pressing their 
claims for superiority over competitors. 
Many will be influenced in making deci- 
sions which they will later be sorry for. 
This applies almost equally to those who 
decline to enter into any new program 
for business expansion and for the others 
who rush into campaigns for which they 
are later sorry. It does seem as if there 
might be some guide for all, that they 
might spend their money effectively. In 
the opinion of the writer there is such a 
guide that may be safely followed. That 
is the guide of SERVICE outside of the 
set program. 


Let me illustrate. Years ago the Bal- 
timore Sunpapers used to display on bul- 
letin boards in the lobby of each whole- 
sale grocer, current ads appearing in 
their publications. This was a practice 
long continued with good results to ad- 
vertisers. A simple plan not entailing 
a great deal of expense for the papers 
but filled with action for the advertisers. 
The displays were made on a bulletin 
shown to be the property of the news- 
papers and as soon as the program was 
put into action casual lookers became 
regular readers weekly. Probably from 
a real desire to be original, I have not 
known of the program being copied by 
any other newspaper, nevertheless it 
serves as a good example of service over 
and above the mere publication of a ser- 
ies of ads. In Columbus, Ohio, the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch publishes yearly a 
Route book of the retail and wholesale 
food trade and it is in constant demand 
during the year. Out in the Mid West a 
leading newspaper has published yearly 
for some time a “Pantry Survey” that’s 
almost a Bible for prospective food mer- 
chandisers in the area. 


Look at another field. WLW the Na- 
tion’s Station, has conducted for a year 
now, a series of once-a-month sales pro- 
motions with complete tie ups. These 
are ably tied into the local picture by 
their six field men and their manager. 
Naturally, over the air only products 
featured on WLW air waves are given 
but if yours is fortunate enough to be 
among them you get a big plus in mer- 
chandising effort. 


I have mentioned only a few SER- 
VICE supplements to a schedule of ad- 
vertising but you’ll learn of others as 
you are approached for your signature 
the various offerings and select the one 


that seems to meet your situation best. 
on the dotted line. Look over carefully 
In every event, when called on to choose 
between the offering of certain defined 
services, such as lineage in a newspaper 
or time over a radio station and nothing 
else, and a media which offers Plus ser- 
vices, take the one with the best offer. 
Meaning the one with the extras. Never 
mind the rates so much, you get about 
what you pay for in advertising as well 
as in anything else. For instance I know 
of the superintendent of deliveries of a 
daily newspaper who had some rugs 
which he wished to sell before the holi- 
days. He never thought of advertising 
them in his morning paper but placed his 
ad instead in the evening paper of larger 
circulation. 


You may look, too, for extra services 
in the brokerage field. They are very 
properly labeled “Plus Services’ when 
the owner of the business tells you he 
will cover at least the leading retail 
dealers in the field, or that he will have 
a man work on displays and demonstra- 
tions on Saturdays in leading super mar- 
kets for certain periods in the year. You 
can’t afford to pass up this sort of ser- 
vice when selecting brokers. In some 
instances you will be called on to pay for 
the sales work outlined but again, you 
get about what you pay for. Let a com- 
petitor engage in such promotions while 
your product goes along in the regular 
way and you will find his sales mounting 
faster than yours. When you have a 
chance to get unusual support even 
though you pay reasonably for it, snap 
it up! 

Of course, you must not forget the 
opportunities on your part for “Plus of- 
ferings.” In town before the Christmas 
Holidays, cranberries were scarce. The 
“Black market” offerings were a dollar 
a pound at retail and hard to come by. 
Some retail dealers were in a position to 
offer dehydrated cranberries and sold 
them readily. In the majority of cases 
the dried product was combined with 
Jello and a delicious cranberry sauce re- 
sulted. The “Plus” of the recipe on the 
package resulted in the average user be- 
ing delighted with the product and per- 
fectly willing to recommend it to others. 
In the same market for years a bottler 
of compound vanilla has added some pure 
vanilla extract to his vanilla compound. 
It’s steadily making its way toward the 
top of the list of best sellers in com- 
pounds. It’s the “Plus” feature that 
boosts sales in every case. 


It may be too soon by far to plan 
finally on stepping up merchandising 
plans for 1945-46 but when the time for 
accelerated merchandising comes, your 
plus product backed by plussed merchan- 
dising efforts will outdistance competi- 
tors in sales and in a hurry. Right now 
it is probably not fair to remind canners 
that certain fruits are not moving as well 
as they might because one cannot be cer- 
tain that the high point values retard 
sales considerably in many items but 
dealers do not mention the high points 
needed when they say they do not want 
any more “Rough and irregular pieces of 
peaches in slightly sugared water.” No 
plus value there! 


This brings us to a further suggestion 
should the war continue on all fronts un- 
til late in the summer or early fall. In- 
stead of packing “anything” that can be 
put in a can because we are facing short- 
ages or will still be facing them, why not 
refrain .from putting out anything not 
worthy of our name? I know it’s tough 
to see business going begging and that 
almost anything will sell, but a lot of the 
stuff marketed this fall and winter will 
not repeat if any other foods are avail- 
able. 


During World War I a pancake flour 
packer felt impelled to win the war by 
himself or so he planned. He thought to 
do this by adding almost unheard of 
substitutes to his pancake flour mix, 
seeming to feel that the brand name 
would carry the product through. No 
doubt he was prompted somewhat by the 
record of constantly doubling sales year 
after year for several years. It’s true 
they doubled when he was using hi_ first 
formula but they stopped dead wh. n the 
substitutes were tried and found vant- 
ing. Other millers restricted sas to 
those areas where they could -upply 
packs fully up to pre war stan ‘ards. 
They entered the market after t!. war 
ended with no record of any su! ‘itute 
products unacceptable to the trade That 
would be a pretty good record i. ° any 
packer to have after this war is ov. °. 


Put a “Plus” in your product vhen- 
ever possible. Look for the “Ps” in 
services you engage in the marke ng of 
your products. Your future sal. and 
profits will increase as you do. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


PLUNGER 


sepa Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


ROD 
SPLIT 
and 
SKIN 
and 
DESIGNS REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 


beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
to meet your trade requirements. It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 

more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
J) II — -_ Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS - - LITHOGRAPHERS 


| |EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


FACTS—The most important happening 
in this eventful week is given herewith, 
since it is something that all must know 
and understand. Bear in mind that the 
Government has all the facts in front of 
it, but goes to this trouble to explain for 
your benefit, and no sane man will ques- 
tion its correctness or need. Here is 
their statement in full: 


THE FACTS ABOUT PROCESSED 
FOODS 


Canned Vegetables ... Fruits... Juices 
... Specialties 


FROM THE OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Department of Information 


Washington 25, D. C. 
December 27, 1944 


Several months ago many of our large 
ammunition plants were shut down be- 
cause stocks seemed adequate to meet 
foreseeable needs. Draft calls were re- 
duced. Plans were being laid to convert 
at least some war manpower and ma- 
chines to the production of peacetime 
goods. In September 1944 the War Food 
Administration, which is responsible for 
the production and allocation of food 
supplies and for deciding what foods 
shall be rationed, ordered 17 processed 
food items removed from the ration list. 
There was optimism in many quarters 
about the end of the European War. It 
was hoped that part of the food stocks 
set aside for military use might soon be 
released for civilians. 


Today the ammunition plants are rush- 
ing into production again to supply the 
sharply increased demand resulting from 
a longer-than-expected war in Europe 
and a sharply stepped-up offensive in the 
Pacific. Draft calls have been increased. 
Reconversion plans have been set aside. 
And it has now been necessary to tighten 
processed food rationing. 


Continued heavy military demands for 
processed foods have left civilians with 
only about two-thirds of the supply they 
received in 1941-42. Unlimited demand 
for certain major items has already 
caused a severe drain on supplies which 
must last until the next pack is avail- 
able in the summer of 1945. 


How large are military requirements 
for processed foods? The allocation of 
processed food for Government uses from 
the 1941-42 pack was only 25,600,000 
cases or 7 per cent. Military demands 
jumped sharply to 25 per cent of the 
1943-44 pack. But even more of the 
canned foods are going to the Armed 
Forces right now. Forty-one per cent of 
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the 1944-45 pack, or 150,400,000 cases is 
being taken for Government use this 
year. 


Troops stationed in the United States 
eat large quantities of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. ‘When they are overseas they 
depend largely on canned foods. Today 
we have more than 5,000,000 troops over- 
seas, and more are going every week. 


An average of six pounds of food is al-.- 


lotted for every American soldier every 
day. 

The Army is not hoarding vast stores 
of food. Military authorities say that if, 
on the day Japan is defeated, all Army 
food stocks throughout the world were 
brought back to the United States, the 
total amount would not be enough to feed 
the civilian population of the country for 
a single week. 


Today civilians are receiving only two- 
thirds of the commercially processed 
foods they ate in 1941. The table below 
shows that while farmers, food proces- 
sors and distributors have pushed food 
production in the United States to an all 
time high in 1944, civilians will have 
only about two-thirds of the commer- 
cially canned foods that were available 
to them in 1941. Fortunately Victory 
Gardeners and home canners have added 
materially to the available supply of 
processed foods in the past two or three 
years. During this period when supplies 
of commercially processed foods avail- 
able to civilians have dropped so sharply, 
civilian purchasing power has increased 
. .. thus intensifying the demand for a 
far smaller supply. 


ALL PROCESSED FOODS 


(In Standard Cases Vegetables and 
Juices 24/2’s, Fruits 24/2%4’s) 


(From Pack Each Year) 


Pack Year Total Production % 

| 348,300,000 100% 
347,400,000 100% 
1066-45 371,000,000 100% 
Pack Year Civilian Allocation % 

| 322,700,000 93% 
248,100,000 1% 
2003-84. 253,800,000 75% 
Pack Year Government Allocation % 

25,600,000 1% 
2082-88 99,300,000 29% 
85,700,000 25% 
1944-46 ............ 150,400,000 41% 


Where do we stand on individual proc- 
essed food items? Commercially canned 
fruits and vegetables are produced sea- 
sonally . . . usually during the summer 
when the crops are harvested. When the 
pack is complete, those supplies must last 


through the entire year until the next 
pack comes in. Most 1944-45 packs ure 
now complete, and the supplies allocated 
for civilians cannot be increased. 


Here is the canned fruit situation— 
During the current 1944-45 pack year 
civilians will be able to buy only 48 per 
cent of the commercially canned fruits 
they used before the war. The War Food 
Administration has allocated from the 
new pack 14 per cent less for civilian use 
than last year. However, we will actu- 
ally get about 25 per cent less than last 
year when we used 8,000,000 cases of 
carry-over stocks in addition to the allo- 
cation. This year civilians will get only 
25,500,000 cases compared with 33,800,- 
000 cases last year. 


Canned fruit and vegetable juices— 
The total civilian supply of grape, to- 
mato, pineapple and mixed vegetable 
juices is 11 per cent less than last year 
and 52 per cent less than in 1941-42. 
Supplies of citrus juices for civilians 
may be as much as one third less than 
they were last year, depending on the 
outcome of canning operations which are 
now getting underway. 


Canned vegetables—In 1944-45 civil- 
ians will get from the new pack 33 per 
cent less commercially canned vegetables 
than last year and 36 per cent less than 
in 1941-42. On December 1, 1944, sup- 
plies of canned vegetables in the hands 
of processors and wholesalers amounted 
to only 56 per cent of the supplies avail- 
able on December 1, 1943. 


Quick rationing action is necessary 
now... because 1944-45 civilian stocks 
will not see us through the year at the 
present rate. If demand continues un- 
controlled, it is estimated that stocks of 
canned vegetables would disappear three 
to five months before the new pack be- 
comes available in the summer of 1°45. 


What is being done about it? 

1. Effective December 27, 1944, ‘he 
following canned vegetable items are re- 
assigned point values higher than 7 ro 
and are returned to the processed foods 
rationing program. They will appear on — 
the January point chart along with to: ia- 
toes making six major vegetables now on 
the point chart. In addition, six ot er 
vegetables will be returned to the rat) )n- 
ing program with a point value of 2 0. 

(1) Snap Beans 10 pts. per #2 ..1n. 

(2) Peas 20 pts. per #2 can. 

(3) Asparagus 10 pts. per #2 ca 

(4) Corn 20 pts. per #2 can. 

(5) Corn 20 pts. per 12 oz. can (\ 2¢- 
uum packed). 

(6) Spinach 10 pts. per #2 can. 
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2. Canned tomatoes, which have been 
rationed all along, continue on the list 
as (o the canned fruits and juices and 
other items which have been rationed for 
the last few months. Specialty items 
such as baby foods, soups, dried beans, 
ete., will continue unrationed since avail- 
able civilian supplies are only about one 
per cent less than they were in 1941-42. 


8. All old 1944 blue ration stamps is- 
sued before December Ist, 1944, have 
been invalidated as of December 27th. 
If the European war had ended in the 
fall of 1944 as many people hoped it 
would, sufficient stocks of the rationed 
items might have been released from 
military reserves to cover the possibility 
that old stamps which were apparently 
not needed in 1944 by the families who 
held them, might some day be used. How- 
ever, with rationed food stocks at such a 
low level and with the war continuing 
with greater intensity into 1945, supplies 
will simply not be sufficient to insure that 
both 1945 stamps and old currency could 
be honored. If the old currency were 
brought to bear against the 1945 stocks, 
processed food distribution would be on 
a catch-as-catch-can basis rather than on 
a basis of fair rationing. The only rem- 
edy would then be to absorb the excess 
currency by raising point values. This 
would obviously penalize the big majority 
of families which need and use all of. 
their stamps each month. Having no old 
currency, they would have to pay the 
higher point values out of their current 
stamps. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Restoration of Rationing Holds Trade Inter- 
est—Market Generally Quiet—lInterest in 
Beans—Sardines Short—Poor Quality Sal- 
mon Complicates Deliveries—Reduced Point 
Values Expected to Move Fruits—Catsup 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, December 29, 1944 


THE SITUATION—The big news of the 
week, of course, has been OPA’s action 
in restoring major canned vegetables to 
the list of rationed processed foods. This 
development has vied with year-end 
stock-taking in holding trade interest in 
a market virtually devoid of feature in- 
sofar as new business is concerned. The 
one possible exception to the general 
market quiet, perhaps, is the case of 
canned green beans, which have devel- 
oped a little trading activity and prom- 
ise to become more active in the coming 
month. 


THE OUTLOOK—Restoration of point 
values to the canned vegetables list will 
tend to slow down retail movement in 
these foods, and to this extent will ease 
the pressure on wholesalers and canners 
for replacements. Notwithstanding this 
development, however, many distributors 
are not satisfied with their current in- 
ventory position and will continue on the 


buying side during the first quarter of 
1945. Principal result of the moderate 
lowering of point values on canned 
fruits, it is expected, will be a better sale 
in canned apricots, which have been 
rather a drug on the market in a few 
areas in recent months. Other - fruits 
continue on the short side. 


TOMATOES—Offerings are lacking this 
week, either for cannery shipment or at 
resale. The trade is carefully awaiting 
development in the Tri-States, on reports 
that some 1944 pack stocks carried over 
for tax purposes might be offered in the 
market during January. Previous re- 
ports on probable deliveries of tomato 
juice are now giving way to more bear- 
ish reports indicating shorter-than-ex- 
pected shipments in many instances. 


coRN—No trading activity reported 
locally during the current week. The 
trade is moderately well covered on cur- 
rent requirements, and reports of prob- 
able turn-of-the-year offerings of addi- 
tional stocks have tended to ease spot 
buying interest. 


BEANS—The strong statistical position 
of canned vegetables generally is tending 
to center more attention on green bean 
offerings which have been coming 
through recently. While the trade is still 
seeking fancies and extra standards, 
more interest is developing on standards, 
—tempered only by the knowledge that 
WFA has substantial lots of low-grade 
green beans scheduled for early release. 


“CLOSING ANOTHER YEAR 
OF COOPERATION FOR 


Every fire prevented, or quickly extinguished, means 
an additional saving in the cost of yourinsurance under 
the Lansing B.Warner, Inc.,‘‘Canners Exchange” Plan. 

Warner subscribers are now enjoying a period of 
decreasing fire losses—contrary to the national trend 
which has continued upward. This is bringing them 
substantial savings on the premiums they would have 
paid to other insurance carriers. 

If your plant is free of common fire hazards, or can 
be put in that condition, you are eligible for this in- 
surance, with its attendant savings. Full details will 
be sent if you write us today. 


SPECIALIZED INSURAN 
SERVICE 
: toe the 
FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND ee 
FOR 36 YEAR 


1cCAGO 
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JERSEY HAMPERS 
Now! 


Quality 


Service \ | are 
Known Grown 


To anticipate your hamper requirements and 
place your orders now is to permit us to pro- 
perly fit you into our production schedule and 
assure deliveries of needed quantities of right 
quality—on time. 


JERSEY PACKAGE Co. 


Phone 473 BRIDGETON,N.J. Phone 472 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 
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CALIFORNIA SARDINES—Private reports 
from the Coast this week indicate that 
southern California canners will make 
short deliveries of new pack sardines to 
the trade, with fishing less favorable. 
The labor situation is reported serious 
both at Monterey and in southern Cali- 
fornia packing districts. 


TUNA—While there is a good demand 
reported for tuna, canner offerings con- 
tinue negligible. Production has fallen 
off sharply at coast canneries, and pack- 
ers do not look for any improvement for 
several months. 


SALMON—There is nothing new to re- 
port in the salmon situation locally 
Salmon canners are reported to be en- 
countering much difficulty in clearing 
their deliveries to WFA on Government 
purchases, with the situation compli- 
cated by poor quality of some of the past 
season’s pack. WFA is reported willing 
to accept off-grade salmon, but is de- 
manding price concessions in such cases. 
Meanwhile, deliveries to the civilian 
trade are of course affected, and ship- 
ments are dribbling through in only lim- 
ited quantities. 


OTHER FISH — Northwestern packers 
are reported sold up on oysters, crabs, 
and clams, with considerable orders still 
on their books which must be taken care 
of from spring operations. . . . Offerings 
of mackerel have been withdrawn by 
California canners, who are oversold... . 
Shrimp demand remains active, but offer- 
ings are negligible. 


ciITRuS—Canners in Florida and Texas 
are hitting peak operations, and the 
trade has ordered forward shipments in 
considerable volume to fill out depleted 
inventories. Action on ceiling prices is 
expected shortly. 


APPLE SAUCE—Notwithstanding the 20- 
point per No. 2 can handicap, a good 
demand for new pack apple sauce is re- 
ported currently, and jobbers are moving 
stocks into retailing channels in good 
volume. Deliveries of sauce were gen- 
erally satisfactory, and this item fur- 
nishes one of the few bright spots in the 
fruit picture. 


OTHER FRUITS—Reductions in point 
values announced this week by OPA, ef- 
fective December 31, are expected to 
make for a better movement of Cali- 
fornia and Northwestern fruits into con- 
sumption, accentuating the shortage posi- 
tion. Under the new schedule, No. 2 
cans of apples carry a 20-point value, 
No. 2% apricots 40 points, No. 2 berries, 
30 points; No. 2 red sour cherries, 40 
points; No. 2% cherries, 60 points; cran- 
berries, 30 points; No. 2 figs, 30 points; 
No, 2% fruit cocktail, fruits-for-salad, 
or mixed fruits, 60 points; peaches, 2%s, 
pears, 214s, and pineapples, 2%s, 60 
points. These represent declines of 10 
to 20 points from previous point values. 


cATSuP—Lowered point values for to- 


mato catsup and tomato sauces, which 
now call for 30 blue points per 14 ounce 
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bottle, in place of the previous 50-point 
tariff, are expected to improve demand 
for the tomato product line. Stocks of 
catsup have been “backing up” in some 
areas recently, due to the high point 
values, it is understood. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley” 


(Sorry, report delayed) 


GULF STATES MARKET 


By “Bayou” 
(Sorry, report delayed) 


SALES TEST FOR DEHYDRATED 
VEGETABLES 


A number of dehydrated vegetables 
will go on sale in 30 to 40 regular, retail 
grocery stores throughout Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in January, in a 6-months’ sales 
test to determine consumers’ reactions to 
these products, the Department of Agri- 
culture reports. This study—by the 
Farm Credit Administration in coopera- 
tion with other agencies of the Depart- 
ment, and the National Dehydrators As- 
sociation and other representatives of the 
vegetable dehydration industry—is being 
made to determine how consumers will 
react to dehydrated products marketed 
under normal conditions, with conserva- 
tive advertising and display methods. 


The products being tested include de- 


hydrated beets, onions, carrots, diced 
white potatoes, Julienne white pota- 
toes, and diced sweet potatoes. They 


will not carry the names of the manu- 
facturers, but will be marketed under 
a common “Hy-Rated” brand and the 
labels will state “Packaged for the 
National Dehydrators Association” and 
will bear that association’s “Approved 
Quality” seal. The products will retail 
at reasonable prices, consistent with the 
cost of production. The labels will con- 
tain directions for preparing the vege- 
tables, and the recipe booklet “Cooking 
Dehydrated Vegetables” prepared by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics of the Department, will be 
distributed to purchasers in the grocery 
stores. Proper directions for preparing 
also will be inserted in some of the cans. 


Grand Rapids was chosen for the test 
because it has a well-balanced, diversi- 
fied, stable population and representative 
industrial characteristics. The Chamber 
of Commerce, trade association, and civic 
organizations and the newspapers have 
offered their cooperation. The study is 
being made under the direction of James 
C. Moore of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 


WILD BLACKBERRY MAY iELP 
PRODUCE BETTER PEACHES 


Wild blackberry plants growing near 
peach orchards may help produce bettey 
peaches. The blackberry does this by 
providing winter quarters for the young 
of a small amber-colored wasp, about the 
size of a large mosquito, and named 
Macrocentrus ancylivorus. This insect js 
a deadly destroyer of one of the most 
destructive of all peach pests—the ori- 
ental fruit moth—which it parasitizes 
and kills in peach orchards. After peach 
harvest, this helpful wasp can have few 
progeny surviving to the next spring un- 
less it manages to find safe winter lodg- 
ing and food for its young. 

Scientists knew that there had to exist 
near peach orchards another pest or host 
in large numbers which would support 
parasitic Macrocentrus worms all winter, 
Through the work of Dr. H. W. Allen at 
the Moorestown, N. J., laboratory of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, it has been discovered that the 
strawberry leafroller worm is the pest 
sought. Dr. Allen knew that many 
Macrocentrus parasites spend the winter 
in strawberry leafroller worms in straw- 
berry fields. But strawberry fields are 
not widely enough distributed near peach 
orchards to explain where most of the 
Macrocentrus wasps come from in the 
spring. Dr. Allen has now found that 
the strawberry leafroller worm also over- 
winters in large numbers in wild black- 
berry bushes, and that these bushes are 
widely distributed in many peach pro- 
ducing areas. 

After passing the winter in leafroller 
worms on wild blackberry plants, large 
numbers of the Macrocentrus parasite 
emerge in the late spring as full grown 
wasps. They can then readily migrate 
into any nearby peach orchard to take 
up again the job of guarding peaches 
against the oriental fruit moth. Scien- 
tists are not yet ready to say that wild 
blackberry should be cultivated or en- 
couraged to grow near peach orchards. 
Cultivation of blackberry might bring 
other pest problems, an angle which re- 
mains to be investigated. Meanwhile, 
peach growers will have less to fear from 
the oriental fruit moth next spring if 
enough Macrocentrus parasites have been 
able to find enough leafroller worm-food 
in wild blackberry near their orchards. 


CORN BORER LOSSES IN 1944 
EVALUATED 


Severe Damage to Early Sweet Corn Stresses 

Importance of Controlling Planting ates 

Severe damage caused by the Eu: opean 
corn borer in early sweet corn plantings 
in many sections of New York Sta‘e this 
past season has focused attention «n the 
importance of adjusting planting dates 
to avoid maturity of corn at the peak of 
infestation of this pest and has ed to 
speculation on the amount of inju: y that 
may be expected in 1945. Dr. L. 4. Car- 
ruth, entomologist at the Expe “iment 
Station at Geneva, states that injucy this 
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past season was most serious in sweet 
corn harvested in July and early August, 
with some cases where as many as 20 
borers were found in a single stalk. 

In eastern New York the insect has 
two generations causing damage each 
summer, it is explained, while in the 
past, there has been but one generation 
of importance in central and western 
New York. During 1943 and 1944, it 
was found, however, that traces of a 
second generation were present in these 
areas also, indicating that late summer 
injury may develop in future seasons. 

Speculating on the extent of corn borer 
damage which may be expected over the 
State in 1945, Doctor Carruth says, “A 
number of factors, including weather, are 
involved which cannot be determined in 
advance. Over a period of years the most 
serious injury has been found in plant- 
ings maturing early in the season, and it 
is suggested that the planting of early 
sweet corn be avoided unless the grower 
is prepared to use insecticides when 
necessary. 

“Control of corn borer may be secured 
by adjustment of sweet corn planting 
dates to avoid maturity during periods 
of heavy infestation or by the use of in- 
secticides. Careful disposal of crop rem- 
nants is also helpful but cannot be relied 
upon when heavy infestations are pres- 
ent. The effectiveness of insecticides de- 


pends upon killing the newly hatched. 


borers before they have time to penetrate 
into the plant beyond reach. Four ap- 
plications at 5-day intervals, starting 
soon after the first borer eggs have 
hatched, are generally required for effec- 
tive control. It appears certain now that 
suitable insecticides will be available for 
corn borer control in 1945 and _ their 
proper use should be both practical and 
profitable.” 


NEW INSECTICIDE FOR CORN 
BORER PROMISING 


“Ryanex,”’ Derived from a Tropical Plant, 
Gives Good Control of Pest Either as Dust 
or Spray 


A new insecticide which has_ been 
named “Ryanex” and is prepared from a 
tropical plant known to science as “Ry- 
ania speciosa,” has given highly satis- 
factory results when used either as a 
dust or a spray against the European 
corn borer in eastern New York and New 
Jersey for the past two seasons. A re- 
port on the field tests has just been made 
by e tomologists from the New Jersey 
and New York State Experiment Sta- 
tions 

In »reliminary trials against the corn 
bore: in New Jersey in 1943, Ryanex was 
consi ered the most effective insecticide 
teste up to that time, even surpassing 
roten ne, nicotine, and other materials 
com only used against the corn borer. 
Com: :enting on the results in New York 
Stat’ Dr. L. A. Carruth, entomologist at 
the } xperiment Station at Geneva, says, 
‘In: veliminary tests in New York in 
1943, Ryanex produced a degree of borer 
Contiol that was outstandingly better 
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than that in nearby plots treated with 
other insecticides.” 


More extended tests in 1944 in both 
states against both generations of the 
corn borer showed that a 50 per cent 
Ryanex dust was more effective than pre- 
viously used dusts containing nicotine 
and rotenone, except in one New York 
test where the degree of control was 
essentially the same as that produced by 
the latter materials. Spray tests in New 
York indicated that Ryanex gave as good 
or better control than sprays containing 


rotenone. 


“Ryanex was essentially equal in effec- 
tiveness to DDT under 1944 conditions,” 
says Doctor Carruth. “Fifty per cent 
Ryanex dust applied to commercial plant- 
ings with power dusting equipment and 
with smaller dusters provided an excel- 
lent degree of practical control in New 
Jersey tests and in preliminary trials in 
New York. Fifty per cent Ryanex dust 
will cost about the same as 1 per cent 
rotenone dust and is expected to be avail- 
able in limited amounts in 1945.” 


INCREASED 
Also Can Mean Improved Quality 


@ The improvement of quality without 
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regard to increased cost usually may 
be accomplished withcomparative ease. 
Likewise, increased volume may be 
obtained if quality standards are dis- 
regarded. Achieving greater volume 
while improving quality and, at the 
same time, reduc- 
ing production cost, 
poses a real problem 
—and appears easy 
only after it is being 
accomplished in act- 
val operation. 


Langsenkamp-equipped production 
lines in canning plants throughout the 
country show this triple advantage— 
greater volume and better quality at 
lower cost—every day throughout the 
operating season. Observation of 
operations indicate the results—scien- 
tific quality tests and production data 


THE LANGSENKAMP LINE 


Therefore, to the results of more effective use of production space 
and of manpower thereby increasing capacity and reducing manual 
requirements Langsenkamp Equipment, definitely adds the improve- 
Get complete information and specifications on 
your needs—Pulpers, Finishers, Juice Extractors, Chili Sauce Ma- 
chines, Kook-More Koils, Stainless Steel Tanks for cooking or heating, 
Hot Break Tanks, Circulating Reheaters, Kettles. Hot Water Scalders, 


ment of quality. 


Fillers and other units and accessories. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCES QUALITY 
WITH GREAT VOLUME 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 


prove them. It is true whether the 
product is tomato pulp, puree, catsup, 
chili sauce, juice, pumpkin or other 
fruit and vegetable products for which 
Langsenkamp Equipment is adapted. 
Improved quality with Langsenkamp 
Equipment is achieved because in de- 
signing and building, 
quality is protect- 
First, designs 
and specifications 
are predicated on a 
complete knowledge 
of products and cor- 
rect production procedures. Second, 
skill in engineering and design enable 
the problems to be solved. Third, 
patience in testing, improving and 
whatever else is required to translate 
scientific and engineering theory into 
practicable commerical reality. 


F.. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
Effiecency in the Canning Plaut™ 


227-229 E. South St., 


Representatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., San Francisco; TOM McLAY, P. O. 


Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


DRIED APPLE PRICES 


The processors’ ceiling price for civil- 
ian sales of dried apples of the 1944 crop 
will be 33 cents a pound, regardless of 
grade, the Office of Price Administration 
said Dec. 22. 

The four per cent allowance for wage 
rate increases, which was permitted for 
the 1943 pack, may be added to this price 
for the following states: 

California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

The new processor prices become effec- 
tive December 26, 1944. The entire dried 
apple pack is covered by a set-aside for 
Government needs and very little is ex- 
pected to be released for civilian distribu- 
tion, except apple chops that are used 
in making apple butter. The ceiling 
prices for sales of dried apples to Gov- 
ernment agencies will be 96 per cent of 
the ceiling prices for sales to civilians. 

The new ceiling price for dried apples 
is included in a supplement that brings 
together, for purposes of price control, 
the apple products, except canned apples, 
applesauce, apple juice and sweet cider, 
which were priced under other regula- 
tions (Maximum Price Regulation 493 
and 482) in 1948. Canned apples, apple- 
sauce and apple juice and sweet cider 
have been priced under Supplement 7 to 
Food Products Regulation 1. 

Products covered by the supplement 
are dried apples of all types, boiled cider, 
concentrated cider, filtered concentrated 
apple juice, depectinized concentrated 
apple juice, bland apple syrup, vinegar 
stock, dried apple pomace and dried 
apple skins and cores. 

The flat price for dried apples (rings, 
quarters and slices) replaces the prices 
by grades used last year. 

The flat price established for this year 
is approximately 2 cents a pound lower 
than the average ceiling price in 1943. 
This reduction results from a_ revised 
estimate of the average price paid to the 
grower for apples for drying, based on 
data obtained by OPA from the industry 
and on official Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. These reports show that 
the actual farm price paid for apples 
used for drying in 1943 in California was 
$54.20 a ton and in Virginia $52 a ton. 


OPA has now been forbidden by Con- 
gressional action to use grades for pric- 
ing unless they were in customary use in 
an industry before price control. 

No change is made in the processors’ 
ceiling prices for apple chops, OPA said. 
This price is 15 cents a pound for chops 
not exceeding 20 per cent moisture con- 
tent and 14 cents a pound for chops ex- 
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ceeding 20 per cent but not exceeding 24 
per cent moisture content. ; 

The supplement provides a processors 
ceiling price of 17 cents a gallon for 
vinegar stock with sugar or alcoholic 
contents sufficient to make vinegar of 5.6 
per cent acidity or greater. The provision 
brings the pricing method for vinegar in 
line with methods normally used by the 
industry, OPA said. 

Under the old regulation, the 17-cent 
ceiling price could be applied only to 
vinegar stock of 12 proof or higher alco- 
holic content, and vinegar stock testing 
lower was priced in proportion to its al- 
coholic proof. This, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said, imposed a hardship on 
small operators who lacked space for 
storing vinegar stocks indefinitely. 

Provision is also made for processors 
to sell apple products packed from crops 
of other years that have been purchased 
from Government agencies at the ceiling 
prices established for the same products 
packed from the 1944 crop, OPA said. 

(Supplement 10 to Food Products Reg- 
ulation No. 1—Certain Apple Products 
(1944 and Later Crops)—effective De- 
cember 26, 1944.) 


DISTRIBUTORS PRICES FOR 
FROZEN FOODS 


A new method by which wholesalers 
and retailers of frozen fruits, berries, 
vegetables and mixtures can refigure 
their ceiling prices once each month in 
order to reflect their storage costs was 
announced by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration Dec. 27. 

The new method, which will become 
effective January 2, 1945, will not result 
in a change in cost of these foods to the 
consumer, OPA said. 

Retailers who refigure the ceiling 
prices of these foods to reflect storage 
costs cannot change their “net cost” of 
the item except to add an eighth of a 
cent a pound a month. Wholesalers can 
add an eighth of a cent a pound a month 
to their ceiling price. 

An eighth of a cent a pound is the 
amount allowed packers and other sellers 
for the storage of these frozen foods. 


Under the amendments, the ceiling 
prices of red sour cherries of the 1944 
pack will be refigured in the same man- 
ner as the ceiling prices for other frozen 
items covered. 


Under the old regulation, wholesalers 
and retailers were permitted to add 
three-fourths of a cent a pound for 
quick-frozen and a quarter of a cent a 
pound for cold packed items, but the 
ceiling prices could only be refigured 
once. The new plan was adopted because 
of the difficulty of wholesalers and re- 
tailers in distinguishing between cold- 
packed and quick-frozen items. 
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CITRUS COMMITTEES DISCUSS 
SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


At a meeting of the Fresh and Proc. 
essed Citrus Fruit Industry Advisory 
Committees, called by the War Food Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C., re. 
cently, consideration was given to a re- 
quest by Texas members of the committee 
that the grower price for grapefruit for 
canning announced November 10 be in- 
creased. 


WEA officials said, however, that such 
an increase could not be justified in view 
of the present indication of available 
supplies of citrus fruits and the prospee- 
tive movement of citrus fruits in the 
fresh form. It was pointed out that the 
prospective production of Texas grape- 
fruit was estimated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, as of December 1, at 20,150,- 
000 boxes compared with a production of 
only*slightly more than 17,500,000 boxes 
in the 1942-43 and 1943-44 seasons. 


For this reason the subsidy program 
for canned grapefruit juice for Texas is 
being developed on the basis of the aver- 
age grower price paid by canners, but 
not to exceed $25.00 per ton “on-tree” 
basis. 


It was also pointed out that a previous 
announcement had been made that grape- 
fruit juice produced from fruit delivered 
on a provisional or conditional contract 
after November 19 would not be eligible 
for subsidy payments unless approval is 
given by WFA. 


WFA WANTS TO BUY 


The War Food Administration an- 
nounces the contemplated purchase cf 
miscellaneous groceries for export, bids 
to be submitted by 3:00 P.M. on January 
9, 1945. 


Among the commodities needed are: 
canned sweet cherries, canned strawber- 
ries, canned oysters, Chili Sauce, Wor- 
cestershire sauce, Soy sauce, horseradish 
sauce, confectioners sugar, dark |rown 
sugar, dried currants, dried mixed peel, 
peanut butter, macaroni, spaghetti. Ver- 
micelli, shredded cocoanut, soda crackers, 
shortening, all bran, vanilla e»‘ract, 
lemon extract, almond extract,  ocoa, 
canned kale, and canned pimentos. 


For further information reg«rding 
these purchases contact S. W. Go! berg; 
Procurement and Price Support B»anch, 
War Food Administration, 150 Froad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y., telephone Ree- 
tor 2-4720, extension 71. 
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CORRUGATED * SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Requirements INSURE 
EARLY DELIVERY 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


PROCESSING 


Ask your supplier today. 
Available in any length 


and practically any width. [jm 
FLEXIBLE STEEL 


1A OR CONVEYOR BELTING 


Sorting, grading, washing and cooking -- also packing and 
shipping are handled faster and easier with La Porte Flexible 
Steel Conveyor Belting. Steel mesh feature allows free circu- 
lation of air and liquids around products in process; also 
facilitates sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. Resists 
rusts, acids and extreme temperatures. 

Saves time on maintenance as well. Will not weave, creep, 
jump nor stretch. No special dressing or belt lacers needed 
to keep it at peak efficiency. 

Ask your supplier today. Available in any length 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 


CANNING TRADE 


The Sixth Edition of 


“Every 
Canner 
should 
have a 
copy of 
this 


Canning 


Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
ie book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
ones to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
bo of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 20S. GAY STREET 


MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


January 1, 1945 
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LABOR AT WAR 
(Continued from page 7) 


ons like our big guns, our bombs, our 
air craft, our trucks, and our tires. 

Yes, we are winning the war with our 
weapons, our food, and our supply. We 
are ahead of schedule. We have faced 
production problems and have overcome 
them. Where we needed submarines one 
day, we found we needed planes the next; 
where we needed planes for one cam- 
paign, we found we needed tanks for the 
following. We have delivered, we have 
wrought a production miracle. In all 
this picture there is just one thing 
wrong. The war is speeding up, but a 
few weeks ago America started to slow 
down! The faster we move, the more 
guns, shells, bombs, trucks, tires, we use, 
the more we must have. And of these 
indispensable weapons we have _ not 
enough! Because of our great speed on 
the battle field, we need more speed in 
certain urgent production here at home. 
If we do not meet urgent production 
schedules, it can mean but one thing,— 
the day of victory will be delayed! The 
lives of men will be needlessly lost. 

Our schedules call for an immediate 
increase of 35 per cent over our present 
output of heavy ammunition, of 31 per 
cent over the number of heavy trucks we 
are building now, of 35 per cent in tanks. 
Army schedules have been trimmed down 
to what was reasonably possible to ac- 
complish. But there is nothing reason- 
able about the demands of war. War is 
insatiable. The more you produce, the 
harder you can hit the enemy. The harder 
you hit the enemy, the faster you ad- 
vance. The faster you advance, the more 
you need, to sustain the pace of your ad- 
vance. It all comes back to the producer 
of equipment and supplies, and as a re- 
sult of our successes, we need much more 
than our schedules originally called for 
and we need it much faster even than the 
present schedules demand. 


FROM HEADQUARTERS — Cable to the 
War Department from Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Commanding General of the Al- 
lied Forces in the European Theatre: 

“T must have 350,000 more artillery 
shells immediately.” 


Cable to the War Department from 
Carl A. Spaatz, Commanding General of 
the U. S. Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe: 


“T don’t have enough of the right type 
and right sizes of bombs. It is unthink- 
able that our air offensive should be 
hampered at this time.” 


Cable to the War Department from 
Mark W. Clark, Commanding General of 
the Fifth Army in Italy: 


“We must scrap 3500 trucks immedi- 
ately. We don’t have enough spare parts 
to keep them rolling.” 


Cable to the War Department from 
Douglas MacArthur, 
Chief of Armed Forces in Southwest Pa- 
cific Theatre: 


“T need thousands of tents. I must 
have more trucks, more big guns, more 
artillery ammunition. The speed of the 
offensive is speeding up our requirements 
beyond all estimates.” 


These cables come from men who know 
the war, and know our enemies and how 
and why they fight. We face the Ger- 
man Army who sing the praises of their 
country and defend the holy soil of the 
superior race. In the front line and be- 
hind it we face the Nazi party, the Ges- 
tapo, and the S.S. In order to conquer 
the German Army, we have to destroy 
it. The Japs too must be sought out and 
killed one by one. No matter how hope- 
less their cause, we can expect them to 
fight to the last. 


The war is speeding up, but for those 
who think it is over, ponder this. Robot 
bombs damaged or destroyed 700,000 of 
England’s buildings in six weeks. Over 
one million people were evacuated from 
the city of London this autumn. And let 
them ponder this: There were more 
American casualties in October than all 
previous months combined, and our of- 
fensive was just getting under way. 


The war is over only for the men who 
have mingled their blood with the mud of 
the islands. The war is over only for 
the men whose bodies lie forever united 


Commander-in- 


to the soil of France. 
but only for the dead. 


For the men who live and fight on, the 
war is not over; for them the war has 
just begun. It begins everytime they 
hear the distant sound of a German 88 
or the Japanese sniper’s bullet. For them 
the war begins every day. So far they 
have begun each day well equipped for 
victory. Only tons upon tons of replace- 
ments can maintain the pace we have 
set, can shorten the days of the war for 
America’s fighters. 


The war is over, 


I would like to remind you of one of 
the many incidents of this war which 
already has a page in our history books 
of the future. 


As our troops advanced in Normandy, 
one battalion was cut off outside the city 
of St. Lo. For 36 hours this battalion 
was out of contact with headquarters, but 
the Major, a fierce fighter, talked only 
of pushing forward into St. Lo and then 
of moving forward again. This he did 
time after time. After many days when 
the Americans were able to move into the 
city of St. Lo, the Major was dead. The 
members of his battalion wrapped his 
body in an American flag and carried it 
at the head of the column so that the first 
man to enter the city of St. Lo was the 
man who had to keep moving forward. 
They laid the body upon the rubble next 
to a ruined church. Here they prayed 
and said goodbye to him. They had his 
spirit; they knew they could not remain 
there long. They were needed to move 
forward. They could give the enemy no 
rest. 

In America, too, we have to move for- 
ward. In America, too this war begins 
every day. We must, here at home, 
share our resources to meet our problems 
of production and manpower; we must 
help solve each others problems; we must 
go all out now to provide tanks, trucks, 
guns, tires, and food to those whose very 
lives depend upon our cooperative efforts 
and abilities to produce. 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


Chere is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
w ile fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
ra‘es, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, ete. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi_or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 H.R.T. 90 HP Boiler, complete with stack, 
grates, and other fittings, in good condition; 9 Model B 
Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers, with tables and belts; 9 Buck 
or FMC Bean Snippers, with tables and belts; 1 Townsend Bean 
Cutter (new); 6 500-gal. Pulp Tanks with 2-inch coils and 
traps; 1 Kerns Pulp Finisher; 1 Langsenkamp Pulper; 1 Link 
Belt Mery-Go-Round Peeling Table, 120 peelers, good condition; 
1 Jeffrey Merry-Go-Round Peeling Table, 120 peelers, good as 
new; 1 12-ft. Gooseneck Pea or Bean Elevator, 6-inch pockets; 
1 150-gal. Copper Kettle; 1 300-gal. Copper Kettle; 1 Anderson 
Barngrover No. 2 and 2% can size Cooker and Cooler, 1,100 can 
capacity; 1 New-Way Labeler and Boxer; 1 Robins Special Wet 
and Dry Washer; 1 Robins Lye Peeler; 1 FMC Continuous 
Vegetable Peeler; 2 Climax Weighers. The above list of 
machinery and equipment is in good condition. Adv. 44104, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Aluminum Jacketed Kettle; One Copper 
Jacketed Kettle; One Pfaudler Stainless Jacketed Pasteurizer 
with agitator and motor. All of this equipment is used but in 
good working condition, priced to sell immediately. Adv. 44111, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New Kettle, 50 gallon Stainless % jacketed tilt- 
ing kettle, never been used; can be shipped immediately. Adv. 
44113, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—150 Horse Power Ames Iron Economic 100 lb. 
Pressure Boiler. Clement Pappas & Co., Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—2 Pfaudler Steam Contour Peelers, used only 
30 days. These machines have been completely reconditioned 
and are guaranteed as good as new. Princeville Canning Co., 
Princeville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair-Scott 3-sieve Hydro Pea Grader, like 
new; Pennsylvania location. Adv. 4501, The Canning Trade. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Eight single head “Tuc” Corn Huskers in good 
condition; used during 1944 season. These Huskers have run 
only 737 hours. Will sell singly. Geo. W. McComas & Co., 
Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Box Stitchers; Vegetable Peelers; Dicers; 
En: mel Tanks; Pulpers; Finishers; Juice Extractors; M & §S, 
Ay: vs and Liquid Fillers; Corn Conveyors; Stencil Cutters; 
Lal ‘ling Machines; Meat Grinders; Boilers; Bean and Spinach 
Ma hinery. L. D. 822, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 


vie.’ (West) Texas. 


F )R SALE—Five (5) Buck Bean Nippers all in A-1 condi- 
tion one (1) new in 1944. One (1) Robins Bean Cutter with 
aut natiec finger feeders in A-1 condition, motor driven. 
Ma iinery can be inspected prior to sale. Terms Cash. Adv. 
448 . The Canning Trade. 


F )R SALE—Inventory close out. One of America’s largest 
can crs has designated us to dispose of their surplus canning 
equ ment. This includes some very fine equipment such as: 
Vol netric Filler; Carton Sealers; Scale Filler; Carton Sealer; 
Cor Huskers; Silkers; Dicers; Peelers; Slicer; Cleaners; Grad- 
ers Conveyor, ete.; all of which are included in our bulletin 
309. Write or phone for a copy today. E.G. James Co., 316 S. 
lle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Harrison 9066. 
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FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Sells Rehusker; 1 six section Colossus 
Pea Grader. Princeville Canning Co., Princeville, Ill. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4492, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Will buy your broken retort covers. Also surplus 
machinery in single pieces or complete plants. Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


WANTED—8 40x72 Retorts; 8 Stainless Steel Soup Kettles, 
capacity 125 to 150 gals.; 1 Electric Hoist, capacity 1 ton; 
Several kinds of Trucks; 1 Lifting Truck, capacity 1 ton; 1 Hot 
Water Tank (steam); 30 tinned tubs for soaking peas, cap. 
20 to 25 gals.; 1 Seale, capacity 1,000 lbs.; 1 small Scale for 
weighing spices; About 40 perforated standard Retort Crates. 
Habitant Soup Co., Canal St., Manchester, N. H. 


WANTED—Steel Cooling Tank; advise size and best price. 
Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—A good used #8 or #12 Wolfinger Beet Cutter. 
Give age and price. J. W. Furman Cannery, Northumberland, 
Pa. 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, equipped for canning Peas and 
Sweet Corn, in Southern Pennsylvania. All buildings and 
machinery in A-1 condition. Has been in continuous operation 
for 20 years. Good reasons for selling. Adv. 44107, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—To buy 1400 pounds Round Pod Kidney Wax 
Bean Seed for immediate delivery. State germination. Hall- 
Stingle Co., Waterloo, Ind. © 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4491, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Factory Superintendent, Tri-State Area. We 
have a year around opening in our organization for an aggres- 
sive man willing and able to take full charge of production of 
a canning plant. Your reply will be held strictly confidential. 
Advise items handled and other experience in full, together with 
salary idea to enable us to determine whether an interview 
would be mutually worth while. Adv. 4503, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer and Production Manager, 
capable of complete supervision of production, of large canning 
business. This position calls for highest qualifications and ex- 
perience. Compensation commensurate with qualifications. Ex- 
cellent possibilities for the future to the right man. Adv. 4502, 
The Canning Trade. 


Establish a valuable post-war 

connection and get quicker, more 
efficient distribution of your products 
through this growing association of over 
250 top wholesalers and chain grocers. 
SELL DIRECT to us in carload lots or less — one sale, one 
bill, one shipment. We can use all sizes and types of 
canned and dried FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FISH. Immediate 
cash and ration points. Give us details. Write, wire or 
telephone your best offer, collect. 


Reference, Marine Midland or any N. Y. Bank. 
ASSOCIATED FOOD FACTORS | 


offices, 401 Broadway, New York 13,-N__Y. 


ATTRACTIVE LABELS 
GIVE GOOD IMPULSE 
TO SALES. 


R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


“LABELS THAT HAVE SALES POWER” 
819 WEST SUPERIOR ST. CHICAGO 22, ILby 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


HEAP HIGH CEILING 


For some years a certain family had been summering in the 
very wilds of Wisconsin. It was miles from any sort of town 
and the family had been in the habit of buying blueberries from 
an old Indian. The price had always been the same: 50c per 
pail. 

“This year price no 50c; price up!” the Indian announced 
when he came ’round. “Price $1!” 

“$1!” the summer folk cried. ‘How come?” 

To which the Injun said stodgily: “Big war some place.” 


SHOVED 
A paratrooper was back home on furlough. Questioned by 
friends as to his training one asked: “How many jumps have 
you made?” 
“Haven’t made my first jump yet. So far some dirty so-and-so 
has pushed me every time.” 


PITCHER’S BATTLE 


Two kids’ teams were locked in a furious battle. A spectator 
happened along, and asked the score. “It’s 28 to nuthin’,” 
answered one of the boy players. 

“Phew!” whistled the stranger, “but you don’t look very dis- 
couraged with a score like that!” 

“Discouraged?” echoed the lad. “We ain’t discouraged. We 
ain’t come to bat yet.” 


TOO FAR 
A couple of American soldiers in Egypt lived for months on 
dehydrated beef, dehydrated milk, dehydrated butter and vege- 
tables. Finally, on furlough, they visited a Cairo museum and 
saw their first mummy. “This is going entirely too far,” said 
one, “when they start dehydrating women.” 


THEY GET AROUND 
Some of Uncle Sam’s boys taking Naples were looking at the 
molten lava inside Mount Vesuvius. One doughboy remarked to 
his companion: “Looks as hot as hell.” 
An Englishman mumbled: “Amazing thing, how these Ameri- 
cans have been everywhere.” 


IMPULSIVE 


They tell of a conceited nurse who, when taking a patient’s 
pulse, always deducts ten beats. 


She says this allows for her personality. 


SALESMAN 
Hawker: “Any laces, studs, buckles, ribbons, pins?” 
Housewife: “Go away, or I’ll call the police.” 
Hawker: “Here you are. Police whistles ten cents each.” 


PROPER INTRODUCTION 

They were dancing at a resort hotel. He held her tightly. his 
eyes closed, and danced as though he were floating on air. ‘1 1en 
the music stopped. “Let’s go out on the porch,” he said. 

Outside he took her in his arms and whispered in her «ar, 
“Darling, I love you very much. I may not be rich like Joe 
Doaks, I may not have a car like Joe Doaks, spend money ‘ike 
Joe Doaks but I love you so much I’d do anything in the w rid 
for you.” 

Two soft white arms reached around his neck and two uby 
red lips whispered in his ear, “Darling, introduce me to Joe 
Doaks.” 
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AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CARTON SEALERS. 

ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

CLOCKS, Process Time. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. X. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

COILS, Cooking. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo: Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II.’ 


” ilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


. I). Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. '.. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
C \NVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Ber 1 Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi 1olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foc Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
La corte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. .. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
C NVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Ber . Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi .olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La  orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. |. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
C NVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Ber 1 Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


C OKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Aye 3 Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo’ Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Har \ton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 

Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


‘ Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston,, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, II. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiv 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 

Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, III. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 

Simpson &-Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
pemey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
F. ca Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, | onn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King &:Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, . onn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chica: °, Ill. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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A PLANT PROGRAM 


FMC Heavy Duty 
Plunger Filler 


A Plant Modernization 
Program 


1. IMPROVES QUALITY 

2. Reduces Food Waste 

3. Speeds Up Production 

4. Steps Up Quality of 
Pack 

5. Reduces Production 
Delays 

6. Protects Present and 
‘Future Profits 


7. Improves Uniformity 
hole kernel or cream style of Products 


tn. Produces highest = 8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 
9. Preserves Garden 

Freshness 

10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 

11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 

12, Increases Peak Load 
Capacity 


Quality-Pack Corn Canning Equipment 920 


Quality packs will be even more in demand for Post-War markets! 
Now is the time to plan ahead and place your orders for new 
equipment to improve the quality of your pack and increase yield. 
FMC Corn Canning Equipment speeds up processing and preserves 
the garden freshness of your products. 


FMC engineers will gladly advise with you regarding your plans 
for future modernization. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Tod. Tights fer Hon vishee thellatone 


Corn. Silker with Double 


Cob Reel 
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_,WooD RUFF’S CANGREEN 


: 


4132 18 16 FFT 80 24 22 23 7.4 


HONORABLE MENTION 1943 
At the processing stage this stay green in dry stage.) For 
improved bush lima remains both home and commercial 
green. (Because cotyledons canning. Order promptly. 


ALSOAT : ATLANTA— DALLAS — SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO 
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